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Captain Cook CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


facade sae apaon a nggere Eengedtgtac “het ox eg 
greatest English explorers. Illustrated. 10/6 


Thomas Becket of Canterbury ALFRED DUGGAN 


The martyr’s life and character, and his struggle with the 
King, told against the background of turbulent twelfth- 
century Europe. Illustrated, 12/6 


The White Elephant PAULINE CLARKE 


Something valuable turns up in an empty pocket, and 
away we go into a fast-moving, plausible sleuthing story. 
Illustrated. 9/6 


Alarms and Excursions FELICITY DOUGLAS 
Lively and realistic adventures concerning three children, 


a circus, a film unit, ponies, and a fair measure of 
detective activity. Illustrated 9/6 


Detectives Abroad JEAN HENSON 
The Holloways, heroes of Detectives by the Sea, etc., 
find themselves in unexpected danger in France with only 
their wits, detective experience and meagre French to 
help them. Illustrated 9/6 


Caught by Revolution GEORGE SAVA 


How Peter left his home in Samarkand to join the Naval 

Academy, and how the Russian revolution altered his life 

makes an exciting story with an historical background. 
Illustrated. 10/6 


The Bridal Gown DIANA ROSS 


Fairy Stories in the great tradition. Illustrated 10/6 

















— Harrap’s 
Junior Bookshelf 


A junior ‘ classic’ 


CLAUDIUS THE BEE 
John F. Leeming 


Again available is this delightful work for young children 
which received a whole bookful of enthusiastic reviews on 
its first publication, and has since been adapted for stage 
and radio. This edition contains all the original pen and 
ink drawings of Richard Ogle. 5/- net. 


THE DAWN OF CREATION 
J. Carroll Mansfield 


A simple account for young people of the origins of our 
kins, prehistory, and the buried past and related subjects. 
With hundreds of line illustrations by the author. 15/- net 


GYPSY 
Kate Seredy 


For younger children. The story of Gypsy, the cat, told 
in Kate Seredy’s own inimitable combination of words and 
drawings. 6/- net. 


PERIL IN LAKELAND 
Winifred Finlay 


An exciting story of Lakeland adventure by the author of 
the recent junior novel, The Witch of Redesdale. 7/6 net. 








— GEORGE G., HARRAP & CO. LTD — 











PAMELA 
BROWN 


Television 
Twins 
Twin schoolgirls unexpectedly break into the world of tele- 
vision — with plenty of adventures set against the authentic 
background of the studio and outside broadcasts. More 
than one hundred and ten thousand of Pamela Brown’s 


books have now been sold. Illustrations by Marcia Lane 
Foster. &s 6d 


John and Jennifer 
Go Travelling 


Devised and photographed by GEE DENES. Story by Elsie 
M. Harris. The seventh Jennifer book takes the famous 
children on travels by bus and train, by boat and aeroplane. 
Over a quarter of a million Jennifer books have been sold. 
Illustrated with brilliant photographs, in full colour and in 
black and white. 6s 


JAMES KENYON 
Traitor’s Gold 


Kenneth Bond, England Test cricketer and champion boxer, 
goes treasure-hunting by air to French Equatorial Africa, in 
search of gold hidden by a traitor in the French Army — 
cricket, and detection mingle excitingly in this unusual 
story. Britannic Series 6s 6d 


* and Rodney Bennett’s ‘LET’S DO A PLAY!’—now 


available again at seven-and-six 


NELSON 

















WARNE 


Two New “Observer” Books 


The Observer’s Book of 
AIRCRAFT 
By WILLIAM GREEN and 
GERALD POLLINGER 
Foreword by Peter G. Masefield, M.A., 
F.R.Ae.S., President of the Aircraft 
Recogni' ition Society. The only 
cbeuienaly up-to-date manual of in- 
struction for the accurate recognition 
and identification of aircraft in any 
part of the world. Recommended by 
the Aircraf: Recognition Society for all 
interested in the air — layman or 
expert. Ss. net 


The Observer’s Book of SHIPS 
A FRANK E. DODMAN. Foreword by W. #. Bassett-Lowke. 
Mr .Dodman and Warne’s have produced a perfect thing of its 
kind . . . in range, compression, accuracy, illustration and clarity 
of ‘text, and in general convenience of size, printing, binding and 
price, it is a pocket masterpiece.” — Yorkshire Post. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS 
By G. A. R. PHILLIPS. Illustrated by JOAN LUPTON. 
This is a compact and reliable guide for the identification and 
choice of plants, both annual and perennial, for the flower garden. 
320 species (ali illustrated in full colour) are described, together 
with their varieties, making 900 in all. There are sections on 
Planting, Cultivation, Propagation and Protection from Diseases 
and Insects. An illustrated glossary is included, as well as 
indexes of English, Scientific and Family Names. 12s. 6d. net 


Eight Exciting Adventure Tales 
The Paragon Library 





The Rocket Range Plot Jungle Girl ’ 
By james M. Downie. For By fames Shaw. For girls. 
boys. 7s. net 7s. net 

The Crown Library. 
Smugglers’ Moon Second Class Judy 


By O. #. Tonks. For boys. By F. O. H. Nash. For girls 
7s. net (especially Guides), 7s. net 


South with the ‘Kittiwake’ White Wee: and Blue 
By Parry Pearson. For boys. By George E. Rochester. For 


7s. net girls. 7s. net 
Shark Island The Ghost Mare 
By Parry Pearson. For boys. By David Grew. For boys. 


7s. net 7s. net 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 





































































What's 
that 
bird? 


@ Here is a book that makes bird identification EAS 
for ANYONE. = : 





@ You simply look them up by what you see, general 
colouring, special markings, shape of tail, etc. 


@ 64 pages of colour plates with the birds grouped 
together by colours, 1,000 illustrations in all. Coat 
pocket size. 


@ “Simplifies identification enormously. The most 
complete book on bird watching | have yet come across.” 


Collins | 
POCKET GUIDE 
to BRITISH BIRDS 


by R. S. R. Fitter Illustrated by R. A. Richardson 
Foreword by PETER SCOTT 2\s. 





























looking ahead... . 


a new ‘Sue Barton’ 
SUE BARTON : STAFF NURSE 
by Helen Dore Boylston 7s. 6d. 


a new ‘Smoky Joe’ 
SMOKY JOE IN TROUBLE 
by Laurence Meynell 7s. 6d. 


a new ‘Sperry’ 
THUNDER COUNTRY 
by Armstrong Sperry §8s. 6d. 


a new author 





MERLIN’S MAGIC 
by Helen Clare 10s. 6d. 


. to an even better year 


at The Bodley Head Ltd. 
28, Little Russell Street, 
London W.C.1. 








z. a =: 
S Mary Norton 
The wonderland story now being serialized in the B.B.C. 
Children’s Hour every Monday. The outstanding children’s 


book of the year in the originality of theme, the telling, and the 
illustrations by DIANA STANLEY, 9s. 6d. 


Bill Brown, C.1..D. Alan Brock 


In this behind-the-scenes thriller about a young trainee in the 
Metropolitan Police the author, well known for his writings 


on police work, blends fact with fiction. Illustrated by 
R. P. KENNEDY. 9s. 6d. 


Barbie = Kitty Barne 


“ Musically serious; as a tale, splendid” (New Statesman), it 
tells of the absorbing and amusing adventures of a young fiddle 
player, and is set in Vienna, England, and finally Paris. 
Illustrated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. 9s. 6d. 


The Boy at the Swinging Lantern 
Patricia Lynch 


Packed with realistic incident and glowing with Irish warmth; 


the story of a boy’s search for a lost inheritance. Illustrated 
by J. KIDDELL-MONROE. 9s. 6d. 


. 





Send to ¥. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Bedford St. London W.C.2, 
for new 36-page 2-colour 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Children’s Books 


From The Boy at the Swinging Lantern 
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BLY B S27 8 0 ee By sD, Sw 
Roland Pertwee 


Set in the days of Napo- 
leon, his new story, Young 
Harry Tremayne, recounts 
the hazardous career of a 
reckless highwayman. 

10s. 6d net 


James Reeves 
The Blackbird in the Lilac 


is a varied collection of 
lighthearted verses, per- 
ceptively illustrated by 


Hilda Lewis 
The Gentle Falcon tells the 
brief life story of gentle 
Isabella, -who became 
Queen to Richard II 


when she was seven years 
old. 10s. 6d net 


Rene Guillot 


Awarded the Prix Jeunesse 
1950, Sama is the striking 
and memorable story of 
a young African elephant 


Edward Ardizzone. and his jungle home. 
9s. 6d net 8s. 6d net 
Rosemary S. utcliff 


describes with characteristic talent 
the motley fortunes of a group 
of strolling players in sixteenth 
10s. 6d net 


century England. 


Illustration by Evelyn Gibbs from 
The Gentle Falcon 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tex. 5049 





















































‘Should become the tattered treasure ‘The best books for children ever 
of several generations.’ T.L.S. written.’ Evening News. 
ALL 7s. 6d. NET™ THESE 5S. NET 
gg te nee _ THE STORY OF THE 
a aan TREASURE SEEKERS 
——- of Moominpappa THE WOULD BE GOODS 
written and 
_illustrated by NEW TREASURE 
Tove SEEKERS 


Jansson 





The Moomins e The Nesbits = 


THE HOUSE OF ARDEN 
HARDING’S LUCK 


THE STORY OF THE 
AMULET 


By E. Nesbit 


ERNEST BE'NN LIMITED 
= Bouverie House « Fleet Street - London * EC4 = 

























MARY POPPINS 


Mary Poppins in the Park 


By P. L. TRAVERS 


“ Outstanding among living writers of Children’s 

The illustrations by Mary Shepard are 

gay but innocent without any knowing side-winks 
at adult sophistication.”—KATHLEEN RAINE The Observer 


“Absolutely alive and a-glint with magic”— 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
PETER DAVIES 9s 6d 
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Martin Pippin in the A pple Orchard 
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THE 


JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


NOVEMBER, 1952. 





Illustration by J. J. Farjeon from The Princess and the Swineherd 


(O.U.P.) 


The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


ARMSTRONG, R. Wanderlust. Illus. by F. Crooke. 

104 pp. 8 X 54. , ‘ ' ; Faber 8/6 
Homo, the white monkey, lives with Cobber the honey 

coloured bear, until one day he answers the urge to travel and 

sets out to reach the stars. The impulse that sends him seek- 

ing is a deep one, one that realises the boundlessness of his true 

self and compels him to find a “way out” and “a body to fit 

his heart.” Homo meets a variety of companions and each lends 
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colour and contributes some particular thought to the book. 
There is Captain Pinkenphat, the fat genial fellow, on whose 
ship he sails, Sefior Capricornus who spends so much time in 
the ‘“Lonely-Field-of-the-Impossible” and Woolimop, the 
black man with no memory. Homo finally reaches the stars only 
to find that they are not as exciting as they look and returns at 
last to Cobber the bear enlightened but undismayed and still 
ready for further adventure. This unusual story will not be 
widely popular, but its quality will be appreciated by the im- 
aginative child who will enjoy the humour and picturesque 
detail and perhaps imbibe something of its deeper meaning. 
There is real life here and the adult reader will find something 
of his own experience shared and memories awakened by Mr. 
Armstrong. 


‘B.B. The Wind in the wood. Illus. by D. J. 


Watkins-Pitchford. 143 pp. 10 X 7}. 
Hollis & Carter 18/- 

B.B.’s earlier fairy book—Meeting Hill—brought back 
memories of the great days of the luxury picture book and 
Rackham, Dulac and their peers. The new book is of the same 
kind, although the colour plates, excellently reproduced, are less 
derivative than those in the earlier volume, in which Edmund 
Dulac was sometimes flattered in the most sincere way possible. 
B.B. has now settled down to an individual style, full of man- 
nerisms but confident, vigorous and imaginative. 

As for the book, the device by which Peter and Johanna 
are enabled to hear some great stories from the lips of their 
creators is a flimsy one, but the selection of tales is good. The 
two Canadian folk tales are excellent, and the best of the 
plates is reserved for that incomparable story—The Reluctant 
Dragon. 

It is not very clear for what audience the book is designed. 
The price will keep it away from many readers, but it will give 
dignity to any child’s ‘best book’ shelf and teachers and librar- 
ians may perhaps hold it in reserve for special occasions. In 
time of austerity and of abundant bad taste, the publishers may 
congratulate themselves on a sumptuous production. 


Bere, L. Little Pete stories. Illus. by H. Garland. 

71 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ . Methuen 6/- 
Little Pete i is a lovely boy, self-contained, sincere, perfect- 

ly maddening in an adult world, and these short stories of his 

everyday life are quite the best things which have come out 
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Day, 
10 





of the ‘Listen with Mother’ experiment. Miss Berg has just 
the right touch, light, intimate, affectionate without being sen- 
timental, and the lucky parents who have the duty of reading 
these tales aloud will enjoy them as much, and for the same 
reasons, as their audiences. 


G. How trains work. Illus. by the author. 24 pp. 
x 8. . i ‘ , Hutchinson 2/6 


This is a paper-covered pamphlet which mechanically 
minded boys of up to fourteen would like to own. It consists 
of really detailed, colourful drawings of trains and their work- 
ing parts, with enough text to explain what happens in ordinary 
running, taking up water, mail collection, snow ploughing and 
similar railway work. Although the format makes it unsuitable 
for general library use the pictures are so striking that librarians 
are recommended to buy it to use as display material or for 
their collections of illustrations. 


Emett, R. Nellie come home Illus. by the author. 
40 pp. 11 X 84. Paper boards. . ‘ Faber 12/6 


It is some time since Mr. Emett gave us that charming 
little story about the china pig, Anthony, and Mr. Stuffinbox the 
engine driver, and in the meantime he has become very famous 
indeed. That fame is not enough this book bears uncomfortable 
witness. Much as I love Mr. Emett’s surrealistic art, I found 
both pictures and story unbearably tortuous, and in the muddle 
lovely and characteristic details are lost. 


Fipcer, K. Tales of the North Country. Illus. by 


J. 


Matthew. 168 pp. 8 X 5}. Lutterworth Press 7/6 


This is a collection of true historical tales of the North 
of England, and stories of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, the 
building of the first lifeboat, the founding of Fountains Abbey, 
and of Blind Jack of Knaresborough are among those which 
constitute a varied and interesting panorama. Miss Fidler is 
a story teller and in telling these stories one could imagine her 
vivid and lively presentation. Her writing however is not 
always so impressive and the style becomes at times lifeless 
and feeble. The book does nevertheless fulfil a need and we 
must credit the author with sincerity of thought and sensibility 
of true values, 
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Goaman, M. Judy’s and Andrew’s puppet book. Illus. 
by I. Mermagen. 46 pp. 84 X 64. . Faber 6/6 








This book deals in a straightforward, concise and explana- 
tory manner with the making of glove and string puppets and 
their theatres. It is an admirable introduction for young begin- 
ners and the illustrations are a valuable and fitting complement 
to the text, being detailed but not complex. The author succeeds 
too in imparting her own enthusiasm and the Punch and Judy 
play given in the text adds to the constructive and creative in- 
terest of the book. Its only fault lies in its simplification which 
may mislead and eventually discourage. Its enthusiasm is con- 
tagious but one feels that this should be tempered with a little 
more warning of the difficulties and pitfalls. It all sounds 
just a little bit too easy and any puppeteer knows that it cer- 
tainly is not that. However, interest will certainly be aroused 
and gained and patience and determination may result. 


Graves, A. Ostrobogulous pigs. Illus. ed B. Watson. 
35 pp. 84 X 64. : Faber 8/6 


This extraordinary book seems to owe as much to James 
Joyce as to Swift’s “little language.” Its torrent of subtly 
rhythmic baby-talk overwhelms the reader and smothers 
criticism. One thing is clear. It is a book to read to children; 
the pace and the polysyllabic splendour will defeat any child 
(and most adults). 

Presented carefully, however, I think that many children 
will take peculiar delight in this tale of the five filthy grubby 
pigs who had such a great musical success, which Mr. Watson’s 
drawings with their disarming captions so aptly accompany. 


Hocesoom, A. Birds and how to draw them. Illus. 


by the author. 39 pp. 8 X 7}. , Putnam 6/6 


Hocesoom, A. Dogs and how to draw them. Illus. 


by the author. 39 pp. 8 X 74. , Putnam 6/6 

Learning to draw from books is never easy. There are 
various methods of approach, and Miss Hogeboom has taken the 
diagrammatic way of starting with geometrical shapes, adding 
lines and finally using the details of feather and fur. This is 
useful, particularly for the younger child (say eight to eleven). 
Each book consists of nine photographs of a bird or dog, with 
a short description, followed by the explanation of how to draw 
it, All is very clearly done. ‘The author-artist gives very little 
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idea of measurements to help the child in his sense of perspective, 
but she gives the valuable advice to draw lightly and to keep 
the lines clean as you work. Many children will trace the out- 
lines, I have no doubt, but the books will give them an idea of 
how to start, and the more intelligent will go on to discover 
the Studio How to Draw series at a later stage. 


MacManus, S. The Bold heroes of Hungry Hill. 
Illus. by J. Chollick. 180 pp. 74 X 5. Dent 9/6 


These Irish tales are in the line of true tradition and the 
action is reminiscent of much national folk lore. The stories 
themselves, however, are surrounded by their own native aura 
and the hills and glens of Ireland bequeath a breeze 
and an air that in turn lend their own distinctive atmosphere. 
The traditional order of the story too is illuminated by sur- 
prising bursts of colour and unexpected events and what seem- 
ed to be an oft heard tale becomes a new and intriguing one. 
Mr. MacManus heard these stories himself in Donegal as he 
travelled from cottage to cottage and he has been able to con- 
vey something of the spirit and atmosphere that surrounds them, 
something of their intimate nature. One feels at times, how- 
ever, that the author has not quite scaled the heights or plumbed 
the depths of other worlds and ‘faery lands forlorn’, but he 
often hovers on the brink and perhaps steps a little way, letting 
us gaze and peep and imbibe something of their poetry and 
magic. The stories are at times somewhat repetitive of each 
other but their spoken origin explains that. The repetition 
within the story is in the right fashion and combines with the 
clear direct prose to make an ideal book for reading aloud. 


Norton, M. The Borrowers. Illus. by D. Stanley. 
159 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ Dent 9/6 


I missed Mary Norton’s earlier books so this came as a 
delightful surprise—delightful up to the last two chapters. 
The life of tiny Tom Thumb-ish creatures under the floor 
boards, incompletely reflecting our own daily life, is imagined 
with humour and exquisite inventiveness. How children will 
love it, specially those who are still allowed to be a little soli- 
tary, to think their own thoughts, and imagine their own play! 
It describes a world which would have delighted Beatrix 
Potter in her lonely nursery days when she too watched a mouse 
hole in the wainscot. Indeed, it is a delicious piece of fantasy, 
light and perfect (except for the ending) as a soap bubble safely 
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blown and floating in the air before our eyes in all its perfec- 
tion of iridescent colour and form. Alas that the author could 
not resist the destructive child’s trick of thrusting a finger into 
that beauty and destroying it. She has made a cruel ending, 
one which will come as a shock to children made vulnerable 
by the spell of the rest and by their own imaginative response 
to it. She brings the miniature world to an end at the hands 
of a spiteful woman, and the horror of the tearing up of floor 
boards, the vicious smashing of the treasures in the tiny rooms, 
the introduction of the rat catcher, the apparatus to smoke the 
little creatures out, is unbearable after the early loveliness. 1 
wish more than I can say that the last chapters could have been 
left out. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Perkins, L. F. The Spanish twins. Imllus. by the 


author. 149 pp, 8 X 53... ‘ Cape : 6/- 
Perkins, L. F. The Italian twins. Illus. by the 
author. 152 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ . Cape 6/- 


It is late in the day to say anything original about the 
Twin books, but it should suffice to say “ Thank you very 
much” for two more books in which the life of children in other 
lands is described charmingly, without pretensions, and with 
an intimacy which may seem naive and perhaps old fashioned 
but which is never condescending. It may perhaps also be ap- 
propriate to offer thanks that such welcome and attractive 
books should be so remarkably cheap. 


Raz, G. Mary Plain and the twins. Illus. by I. 
Williamson. 127 pp. 74 X 54. . Routledge 5/- 


There will be great rejoicing in the nursery over this 
book, in which the affectionate but exhausted Owl Man copes 
with three bears. While I have never succumbed to the charms 
of Miss Plain, I am well aware that this is my fault and that no 
right-minded child shares my views; and the gentle humours 
and unstrained sentiment of this little book ensure for it a warm 
welcome. 


THORNHILL, P. The Winkle Society. Illus. by the 


author. 119 pp. 8} X 54. , Macmillan 10/6 

Poor Winkle sees two horrible little boys catch first one 
member of his family and then another and then another...... 
The Winkle Society is formed: to provide a-fund to enable him 
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“to pass the rest of his days in comfort and without worry,” 
and each member tells a story of his own adventures. Hardly 
an original idea, but promising better things than in fact occur. 
The author has not found a mean between natural history and 
pure fantasy, and his stories move uneasily between one and the 
other. The book is handsomely made, but Mr. Thornhill's 
illustrations, in black and green, are competently dull. 


Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins in the Park. Illus. 
by M. Shepard. 212 pp. 74 X 5. P. Davies 9/6 


Mary Poppins, like the Psammead and Worzel Gummidge, 
is one of those eccentrics who appear now and again in child- 
ren’s literature, and attract in spite of their occasional ill- 
humour. We know that Mary’s self-satisfaction and abrupt 
manner hide a heart of gold, and would not be without her for 
worlds. This very “Excellent and Worthy Person, Thoroughly 
Reliable in every Particular,” with her flowery. hat and parrot- 
headed umbrella (and how well Mary Shepard has pictured 
her!), is a most unaccountable nursemaid for all her air of 
moral rectitude. Magic is in the air when she is about, and 
though she will always help you out of a difficulty, you never 
know what she will cause to happen next. Children will come 
out of story-books to play with you, your shadows will invite 
you to a party, or an unlucky wish may involve you in a too- 
exciting adventure, but life is never dull. 


Unfortunately perhaps for her immediate appeal to the 
modern child, Mary Poppins comes from a world where nurs- 
eries, housemaids, and walks in the Park are an everyday back- 
ground; the other three books about her appeared between 
1934 and 1944, so that she and all the old familiar characters 
will be strangers to many children of today. Miss Travers 
makes no attempt to introduce them—in fact, in a little note 
which sounds very like Mary Poppins herself, she refers her 
readers to the old books if they want to know more. [Each 
chapter deals with a separate adventure, and the stories can 
be thoroughly recommended for reading aloud to intelligent 
boys and girls of seven to eight, though they are rather long. 
The Park in the Park and Hallowe'en in particular could have 
been improved with cutting. 


The end papers, giving a map of the Park and all Jane’s 
and Michael’s favourite corners, is a delightful addition to the 


book. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Barnuart, C. L. Ed. Thorndike-Barnhart handy 
pocket dictionary. 523 pp. 74 X 44. Hodder 8/6 


It is fatally easy to criticise the composition of any new 
dictionary and far more profitable to make a summary of its 
positive virtues. If the compilers’ claim to have included 36,000 
of the most frequently used words in English is accepted the 
volume has a fairly wide range. References are explained 
through examples where necessary and the entries are clear and 
easily distinguished. ‘The dictionary proper is preceded by a 
section of instructions for its use and a complete key to pro- 
nunciations. While pronunciations are appended to each entry 
with the customary abbreviations for function, there are no 
notes on origins or roots, so that its use in schools might be 
limited to junior classes. It is reasonable in size and weight 


and well bound. 
Crark, E. V. Exploring old buildings. Illus. 231 pp. 
83 X 54 ‘ Hollis & Carter 16/- 


This eit follows a well-tested plan in providing instruc- 
tion, in this case in historic architecture, within a fictional 
framework designed to lure the unsuspecting young to a devo- 
tion to spandrels and crockets which they would not otherwise 
develop. It would be interesting to know whether the plan 
ever really works. It is difficult to feel that it is likely to do 
so here, for it is impossible to credit either the children who 
explore the old buildings or the stilted and rather precious 
conversation in which they announce their discoveries, and the 
fiction therefore simply gets in the author’s and the reader’s 
way. The idea may be good, but it needs much more supple 
handling. 

On the other hand the merits of the book are very solid 
and apparent. It is well got up, and the explanations of archi- 
tectural styles and forms are admirable for their purpose, the 
more so as they are profusely illustrated by drawings of great 
clarity and point, so that with this book as a guide it should be 
possible for an intelligent child to find a safe way through tne 
absorbing history of our magnificent stone heritage. 
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Cross, J. K. The Flying Fortunes. Ullus. 216 pp, 
4X5. te , ; . ~*Muller 9/6 
The ae and Marion the parents, Nicky, 
Jenny and Geraldine the youngsters—were a troupe of inter- 
nationally famous acrobats who had taken into their troupe an 
m American boy, Bret van Eden. This story tells of the extra- 
8/6 ordinary adventures they had when they entered into a contest 
new of wits with the Great Sartine the Illusionist, also known as 
its Rubberface; and of the sinister turn events took on more than 
000 one occasion. Moreover, they found themselves involved in one 
the of the most dramatic robberies of the century; the amazing 
ined theft of “the vast project known as Moonshine’”—an element 
and so powerful and valuable that it made atomic energy look mere 
ya child’s play. How Geraldine, with the aid of the other For- 
pro- tunes, unmasked the evil Sartine, how his girl friend Elegant 
ntry was killed by a poisoned dart, how “Moonshine” was stolen 
- no and smuggled out of the country, completely outwitting its 
t be Scottish inventor and its detective-guardian, how finally Etienne 
ight the half-wit was murdered and how the killer, the Great Sar- 
tine, got away (and will doubtless figure in a ‘“Rubberface” 
sequel)—all this is told in dramatic, ruthless and vigorous terms, 
making hair stand on end and blood curdle. 
6/- This story was serialised as a play in the Light Programme 
ruc- of the B.B.C. It has all the elements of the horrific strip-story 
onal and it will undoubtedly find immense favour with a large 
evo- following of boys of all ages—say from eight to eighty—who 
wise like their thrills undiluted. Mr. Keir Cross is breathlessly 
plan exciting while his glimpses into the life of the acrobatic troupe 
» do are colourful and vivid. 
who It is perhaps symptomatic of the age in which we live that 
20us a child’s coffin and an undertaker’s set-up figure prominently 
the in the story; at risk of being thought old-fashioned one must 
ler’s deplore this bad taste. A bit of self-advertising by the author, 
pple and an ever-active journalist who thinks only in terms of 
“scoops,” are both up-to-date, so too is the absence of anything 
solid below the surface and the appeal pure and simple to the sensation. 
chi- Mr. John Keir Cross is undoubtedly a good story-teller and as 
the such he is badly needed; but he has some way to go to catch 
reat up with writers such as Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle and H. 
d be G. Wells (in his earlier scientific tales), and a host of others 
tne who managed to have an ethical standard and still tell a 
magnificent story. 
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Iliustration by M. Shepard from Mary Poppins in the Park 
(P. Davies). 


Ditton, E. The Lost island. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 
201 pp. 8 X 54. " ' Faber 10/6 


This tale is a strange but likeable mixture of fantasy and 
adventure, which both charms and irritates; irritates because it 
never seems to quite make up its mind whether it is going to 
live in the world where things of this kind just might happen, 
or whether it really is dealing with the Never-Never Land. The 
result is that though the book is finely written about those en- 
thralling subjects of small boats and islands as seen through the 
eyes of a boy, and an unusually delightful boy at that, it is 
as though the author’s leap of imagination had somehow landed 
short. The plot is preposterous, if it is to be judged by every- 
day standards; and if it is not to be so judged, then the world 
of imaginative adventure into which we are led should be true 
to its own logic. It is asking a great deal of any author that 
he shall be able to persuade his readers to accept a magical en- 
closure in which the wildly improbable shall be more real than 
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the life that we know. This does not quite happen here, yet 
Mr. Dillon has written a book of real distinction, and at least 
one reader will look with anticipation to its successor. It is 
indeed a most ‘buyable’ book and it is finely illustrated. 


Gay, A. John’s journey. Illus. by N. S. Unwin. 
192 pp. 74 X 54. . Hodder 9/6 
This very slight, but plessent story, is a sequel to Lucy’s 
League. In that book the Edwards children worked hard and 
saved for a trip to America to see their grandmother, and now 
this story tells of the holiday they and their mother had with 
Granny Gay in New England. There are some mild adven- 
tures and a rather improbable mystery (which the children solve) 
concerning the missing sister of a schoolfriend. There is noth- 
ing outstanding about the plot, the writing or the characters, 
but the whole effect is very pleasant and the story does give a 
good impression of American life, particularly of summer time 
on Cape Cod. It is therefore recommended for children of 
nine to twelve who are interested in America and in life on 
board a big Atlantic liner. The excellent line drawings by 
Nora S. Unwin add greatly to one’s understanding of the des- 

criptions of the American scene given in the text. 


Gray, N. S. The Princess and the swineherd. Illus. 

by J. J. Farjeon. 107 pp. 74 X 5. O.U.P. 7/6 
This gentle and amusing little play, based on Hans Ander- 
sen’s fairy tale, was acted last year by the London Children’s 
Theatre and was shown on television on Christmas Day. It 
certainly seems most suitable for school acting, or for any group 
of boys and girls aged about ten to fifteen. In this printed ver- 
sion readers have the benefit of some entertaining stage instruc- 
tions and some delicate drawings by Joan Jefferson Farjeon. 
Though The Princess and the Swincherd is not quite up to the 
standard of Mr. Nicholas Gray’s enchanting Beauty and the 
Beast (so successfully acted in London) it has charm and re- 
captures the old magic. It should be a most acceptable addition 

to school programmes. 


Guittot, R. Sama. Iilus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 
166 pp. 73 X 5. ‘ . O.U.P. 8/6 
M. Guillot has slaialy an — knowledge of the lives 
of the animals of the African jungle, and all must welcome his 
desire to hand some of it on to children. The portrait, for in- 
stance, of his pet chimpanzee, Oworo, is entrancing; so is the 
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elephant lore, and the stories of the hippo-worshipping tribes; 
yet I am afraid the book will misfire with many who would 
have risen with enthusiasm to the stories if they had been told 
without the confusing atmosphere he has created with his talk- 
ing animals. It makes them sound like mere shop models. The 
tone of their talk is so often out of tune with the wild life he 
describes. For the child who has no one reliable at hand to 
help to sort out fact from fancy, such confusion of mind can 
be very baffling, even infuriating. Much I am sure could have 
been achieved in the translation if Miss Marsh had realised the 
special considerations required in rendering a story into another 
language for children. She has left too many strange, blank 
words to prove mere dead patches to the young, and she has 
been content too often with mere equivalents. MM. Guillot's 
images don’t rise from the English edition which seems some- 
times perilously near being another Dumbo for Disney instead 
of a delightful glimpse of real life among the elephants. 


Eleanor Graham. 


Harpy, T. Our exploits at West Poley. Illus. by 
L. Lamb. 110 pp. 8 X 5}... , O.U.P. 9/6 


To resurrect a work completed seventy years ago and not 
previously published in book form, even though written by a 
renowned novelist, is a hazardous venture. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press must have considerable confidence in their public 
as well as in their author to re-publish this story which Hardy 
wrote as a serial for the American Youth’s Companion in 1883 
and which did not appear (in the Household, another 
American magazine) until 1892. Except for a limited and pre- 
sumably ‘pilot’ edition in September of this year it has been 
neglected ever since. 


For a writer otherwise preoccupied with involved plots and 
momentous themes Hardy’s technique in this work shows aston- 
ishing simplicity and sense of audience. In style and attack it 
naturally dates, though far less than one would expect. Despite 
its resemblance to the long-short stories to be found in children’s 
annuals of sixty to seventy years ago, the unusual quality of 
the writing gives the tale a distinction which justifies its re- 
issue for present-day readers. Its great merit lies in an avoid- 
ance of the kind of sensationalism which does duty for invention 
in many modern yarns. The humour and the excitement of 
Our Exploits at West Poley are drawn from the most ordinary 
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circumstances—and the art of the great mind which the adult 
reader will feel as a familiar force behind this brief but enter- 
taining tale. 


HasKELL, A. The Theatre Ballet of Sadler's Wells. 
Illus. with ae by R. Wood. 32 pp. 
93 X 7. ; Phoenix House 7/6 


In oe ieee pages of lovely photographs young 
balletomanes meet the leading members of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet: in rehearsal, at play, at rest, on stage and back stage. 
Arnold Haskell writes an introduction and the slender volume 
is beautifully produced. A good present for ballet-loving 
children to be given by their parents, or vice versa. 


Jones, G. HackrortH- The Green sailors on holiday. 
Illus. by J. Main and D. Cobb. 192 pp. 74 X 5. 
Hodder 9/6 


Mr Hackforth-Jones is a very good writer for boys and 
girls of about ten to fifteen. He appreciates their sense of 
humour, he understands their keen interest in the practical 
details of any hobby they pursue, his style is lively and he is 
always at hand (like Uncle George in the story) to answer 
questions or to show how things are done. This book, and a 
previous story about the same characters, have been popular 
in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour programme, and in book form 
they are even better for, in addition to the adventures, we have 
clear line-drawings to help young sailors in their study of sea- 
manship. The author is thoroughly at home on yachts and 
sailing dinghies, and makes the reader share his enthusiasm. 
Mark, Mary, Binnie and Ben, having proved their worth, are 
invited to sail with their uncle and his parrot in the Rag Doll 
during the Easter holidays. Among other thrills, there are two 
exciting yacht races and a rescue, and we meet two unpleasant 
characters who will probably be disliked as much by every reader 
as by the Green family. Once having got away from a rather 
too pressing family atmosphere at the beginning (“Daddy” and 
“Mummy” indeed, when Mark at least is seventeen !), the story 
sails happily on to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The illustrations have been done by two artists, who oddly 
enough have co-operated in doing each picture. On the whole, 
the drawings of boats are better than those of people, and the 
diagrams are excellent. 
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LamMBERT, R.S. North for adventure. Illus. by 
V. Mould. 208 pp. 8 X 54. , . Lane 10/6 


North for Adventure is a semi-fictional account of the 
explorations of Samuel Hearne, from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s post at Fort Prince of Wales towards the Coppermine 
River, journeys which opened up to trade the Great Slave Lake 
country, and considerably widened European knowledge of the 
barren but profitable hinterlands of Hudson Bay. Hearne, who 
wrote an account of his travels before his death in 1792, has 
therefore his own not inconspicuous place amongst the courage- 
ous adventurers into the heart of Canada. 


This book, however, does not read as well as it might have 
done, possibly because the fictional style in which Mr. Lambert 
has dressed up Hearne’s own work fits where it touches, and 
too much space goes on Hearne’s early efforts to establish him- 
self with Governor Norton, before his real lifework even 
began. One cannot help wondering, indeed, whether a straight- 
forward modern re-telling might not have read more convin- 
cingly, particularly as it is plain that Mr. Lambert can deal 
most effectively in the local and historical background which 
might have gone with it. However, Hearne’s name deserves 
a memorial, and the book should find appreciative readers. It 
is attractively produced, with good end-paper maps, and rather 
less good illustrations. 


Lownpes, J. SELBy- On stage please. Illus. by 
M. Gernat. 192 pp. 74 X5. . ‘ Collins 8/6 





Many children must have seen the Christmas productions 
of Where the Rainbow Ends, and some have probably wonder- 
ed what it is like to be one of the “stage children” who take 
part. Miss Selby-Lowndes, who teaches at the Italia Conti 
School, from which these children are drawn, has given a lively 
and entertaining answer to their question in this story. Clare, 
at fourteen, is stage-struck; she neglects her school work, and 
though she has had little opportunity to show whether she has 
any talent for acting, she gives her long-suffering parents no 
peace until they obtain a place for her at the Sandra Stage 
School. Here she soon finds that in spite of the free and easy at- 
mosphere, there is no room for slackers. She has difficulties in 
working alongside Jimmy, the Cockney boy from the paper 
shop near home, who has rather surprisingly won an acting 
scholarship to the School. Hers is no story of success overnight, 
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for at the end she is still only an understudy, with her one 
evening of triumph when she is allowed to take over the lead- 
ing girl’s part in Rainbow to gain experience. 

The picture of acting school and backstage life, with all 
its excitements and disappointments and its varied personalities 
is well drawn, and Mary Gernat’s illustrations show these 
untidy, eager teen-agers as they really are. There are a few 
weak points in the tale, and Miss SelbysLowndes looks on the 
ordinary curriculum of a girls’ school with little favour, one 
feels, but the book is well-written and far truer to life than 
most of the stage and ballet stories so popular at the moment. 


LyncH, P. The Boy at the Swinging Lantern. Illus. 
by Kiddell-Monroe. 222 pp. 74 X 5. Dent 9/6 

This is a romantic story of a boy in search of his name and 
history. It is told with all the author’s habitual sweetness and 
persuasion though the plot which brings it to a climax is not 
entirely convincing. Nevertheless, throughout the greater part 
of the book the story keeps the reader’s eyes fixed. The happy 
life in a bog-side shack where Rory grew up with foster parents 
is delightfully shown in all its courage and deep affection. The 
leaving school and going out into the world is well done. The 
life of the busy inn beside the harbour over the mountains 
where the boy went as kitchen boy is strongly and vividly 
shown. Characterisation with few exceptions is penetrating and 
clear. It is a book which demands a little imagination of its 
readers. Those with enough to go along with Rory to the 
Swinging Lantern, will enjoy an experience to be long 
remembered. 

Much praise is due to Kiddell-Monroe for pictures which 
so perfectly bear out the feeling of the text. She has caught 
exactly the Irish atmosphere, the charm of the old inn and the 
personality of the chief characters. It is generous of the pub- 
lishers to preserve the jacket picture for us by using it as a 
spread across frontispiece and title page. 

Eleanor Graham. 


MACKENZIE, K. Magpie and Miss Winter. 190 pp. 
7% X 5. ‘ ; 5 : s Collins 8/6 
A magnificent cops-and-robbers story that should certainly 
be avoided by children who are nervous in the dark. Worse 
things happen in a Biggles story, but are a good deal less fright- 
ening because so far from the reader’s world. In Magpie and 
Miss Winter we are in our own world, it is all very near home. 
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MackeEnziz, K. Red Conker. Illus. by V. Morgan. 
224 pp. 8 X 54. . ‘ ‘ Evans 9/6 


Miss Winter, the prim-looking spinster with a heart of 
gold who can be relied upon for bravery in emergencies, again 
has the four Greville children staying with her for the holidays. 
It is just before Christmas and poultry have been disappearing 
from the surrounding farms. The Grevilles, and a young Irish 
girl they have met out hunting, become involved in a war against 
the thieves, a powerful and well-organised gang. They are 
‘in on’ three robberies, each more frightening than the last and 
all brilliantly full of suspense. The climax, with the children 
alone in a house that they know is going to be attacked that 
night, is as fearful as that terrifying attack upon The Children 
of the New Forest when they too are all alone. + 

Not only the thrills are well done in this book. The 
children come over as pleasant and natural, they talk, plan, 
react as children might, without brilliant sleuthing or romantic 
bravery. The background is obviously drawn from knowledge, 
down to the right West Country names for farms and families, 
and instead of caricatures, real country people—the young 
couple trying to succeed with a chicken farm; Miss Winter 
whose rhododendrons are quite famous in spring; farm wives 
with hand-fattened turkeys. No rustic padding holds up the 
drama, a day with the hounds, a dance at the big-house, learn- 
ing to ride on the moor, each incident helps it urgently on. 

The story is gripping enough to survive its lack of illustra- 
tions, but a map of the district, showing particularly the front 
and back drives of Horraford House up and down which there 
is a good deal of dashing, would have been a help. A multitude 
of misprints are a pity in such a good book. 


















Red Conker, the beautiful chestnut horse, is owned by 
elderly ex-groom William Nottery, and coveted by the un- 
scrupulous Mrs. Green. When Nottery loses his memory and 
wanders away from home the young Pentires and their friends 
try hard to trace him, in order to save Conker from being 
virtually kidnapped by Mrs. Green. As well as finding Nottery 
the children have to conceal the horse. 

Frances Pentire is really the heroine of the book, Conker’s 
rescuer and rider in triumphant gymkhanas. She and Janice 
Green, the rather unhappy daughter of the dominating cup- 
hunter, are the only distinct characters among the children. 
The rest are a vaguely defined and amorphous crowd of ‘extras.’ 
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Nottery is a stock character, but a very charming one. Though 
Mrs. Green is such a thoroughly unpleasant type and obviously 
only cares about her horses as winning machines, there is a sug- 
gestion of this utilitarian outlook among the more sympathetic 
characters. Surely even over-sentimentality is preferable ? 


In spite of these flaws the pleasant out-of-doors setting, the 
well worked out details of the exciting hunt for Nottery and 
the thrill of Conker’s triumphs and rescues make the book well 
worth reading. Unfortunately the illustrations do not live up 
to the attractive jacket. 


Masters, R. E. Professor Brendal’s secret. Illus. by 

G. S. Ronalds. 170 pp. 7% X 54. Macmillan 6/6 
Three children, travelling to Norway for a walking holi- 
day, are suddenly entrusted with a valuable and secret package 
to be delivered to a friend in Oslo at the end of their tour. An 
enemy lurks in the near background and their sightseeing holi- 
day is interrupted and finally upset by the pursuit and intrigue 
of this man. The theme is stereotyped and the writing some- 
what forced and stilted thus marring the educational value of 
the work. The writer knows Norway well and depicts both 
the scenery and the customs of the people in a detailed and 
accurate manner. It is a pity that such a colourful background 
scene could not have suggested a more original action and in- 

spired a happier command of language. 


ParnoE, M. Bunkle’s brainwave. Illus. by M. Smith. 

260 pp. 74 X 5. . ‘ . Routledge 8/6 
The tenth M. Pardoe book, with Bunkle still bright and 
well-mannered and thoroughly likeable. Camping on a car 
journey, staying with cousins in a Scottish baronial hall, catch- 
ing the poachers who are stealing deer and salmon from the 
estate; these are the bones of the story. I found it less lively 
than Bunkle’s previous adventures, the villains a wishy-washy 
crowd, and all action (even the journey north in the new car) 
overweighted with planning and explanation. The midnight 
climax of peering over walls into backyards to find all the prob- 
lem’s missing links was not quite good enough, or fast enough 
to suspend all disbelief. Bunkle’s parents, Col. and Mrs. de Salis 
are remarkable for being both natural and sympathetic and for 
remaining involved right to the end of the adventure. So many 
parents of heroes are disposed of neatly in Chapter One, or 

called away before the dangerous fun begins, 
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PerTweE, R. Young Harry Tremayne. Illus. by 
W. Stobbs. 256 pp. 8} X 54. O.U.P. 10/6 


RoserTson, K. The Missing brother. Illus. by 
R. Busoni. 195 pp. 8} X 54. : . Faber 8/6 











It is sad that this book, coming as it does from the hand 
of an able writer, told with spirit, moving boldly and with some 
excellent characterisation should at the last leave such a bad 
taste in the mouth. It is the story of Robert Shaftoe, “gentle- 
man adventurer,” a seductive fellow and accomplished, but a 
liar, a cheat, a trickster, thief and murderer; a man with 
neither principles nor scruples. He, not the young Harry 
Tremayne of the title, is the hero. Harry is no more than the 
poor fool of a stooge, very much the cat of the adage whose paw 
was used by the clever monkey to fetch the chestnuts out of the 
fire. Yet in the opening chapters he was shown as quite a 
personable boy, with a lively mind and a will of his own. The 
“hero worship” of which the reader is warned in the blurb, is 
not sufficient to account for Harry’s weakness or his ignoring 
of the feet of clay which are stuck out plainly enough several 
times over. Improbabilities mount as the story proceeds and it 
is revealed as a sordid business of pocket picking on a large 
scale, with its climax in a scene of torture which has no place 
in a book ostensibly written for children’s enjoyment. 

Eleanor Graham, 


One is aware of a growing tendency in juvenile fiction for 
stories of crime to resemble more and more the better class of 
adult detective story. Occasionally a book appears in which, 
though interest is centred in a young hero or heroine, the gen- 
eral structure reflects an expectation of intelligence and sense 
of form in the reader. Though American in setting The 
Missing Brother is one such book. Beyond discovering a corpse 
Ted Fowler does none of the wonderful things some boy detec- 
tives are made to do, and he makes many mistakes which an 
ordinary boy might make when unexpectedly involved in a 
game of double-dealing arising out of a twenty-five-year-old 
mystery. Ted is often really frightened and frequently ration- 
ally cool, but he enjoys no phenomenal luck and he is never 
engaged in beating the opposition off his own bat. When help 
is available he calls on it; when forced to act alone he does 
the best he can. This kind of moderation is a pleasing feature 
of an increasing number of boys’ and girls’ books and all the 
more acceptable here because the tale is in a strange back- 
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ground. The illustrations match the writing in simplicity and 
atmosphere. The whole book has an air of quality which any 
English-speaking reader will approve. 


SEVERN, D. Burglars and bandicoots. Illus. by J. 

Kiddell-Monroe. 192 pp. 74 X 5. . Lane 7/6 
Accused of always writing about the countryside Mr. 
Severn, according to his publishers, offers this book as a reply 
to the challenge to write about a town. That it is at least 
as good as usual is due to his principle of constructing a com- 
plete skeleton and clothing it with the amenities of narrative 
which are the fruit of imagination and experience. For that 
reason his two boy heroes fit incidentally into the plot of organis- 
ed crime which coincides with their visit to London and, quite 
by accident, touches the profession and premises of an uncle 
with whom the boys are staying. The coincidental presence 
‘ of a reporter concerned, with the boys, in a previous adventure, 
ensures active participation in events. On the side of illegality 
Mr. Severn creates an entertaining “master crook” in the person 
of the suave Beetle, and handles admirably a type all too rare 
in juvenile fiction—the incompetent cracksman who proves a 
figure of quiet fun as well as the weak link in the criminal 
chain. A gentle Woolcott-Spencer motif runs through every- 
thing, the boys having come to London in the first place to see 
a Test Match, getting into it by the skin of their teeth as a 
direct result of a contact made during their adventures. ‘The 

illustrations are well-chosen and generously distributed. 


Stuart, D. M. The Story of William the Conqueror. 
Illus. by K. Ody. 172 pp. 73 X 5S. Methuen 10/6 
This Short Biography series will certainly offer easier sub- 
jects than William of Normandy, and Miss Stuart is perhaps 
to be commiserated with in that so angular and intractable a 
figure should have fallen to her share. No art can really make 
a likeable hero of William, who, when all romanticising is done, 
remains an efficient, ruthless, violent and semi-barbarian in- 
vader launching a piratical venture on very doubtful justifica- 
tion, and winning a kingdom on the result of one battle which 
might very easily have been an irredeemable disaster. In the 
years that followed he re-vitalised Saxon England by a tremen- 
dous administrative achievement, but these are deeds which do 
not lend much grace to a semi-fictional treatment, nobly though 
the author tries. Here, indeed, seems the great weakness of the 
book, that William the man is a good deal less interesting and 





Illustration by J. Kiddell-Monroe from Ambari! (O.U.P.) 
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important than what he did, and what he did is a matter of 
plain history, which is no more palatable served up with a gar- 
nishing of round oaths and passages on William’s love affairs 
with Matilda of Flanders. Miss Stuart has a practised hand 
and she makes a brave show with her difficult and uncompro- 
mising material, but she has been found in happier vein than 
here. 


SuppaBy, D. The Death of metal. Illus. by W. 

Stobbs. 192 pp. 8 X 54. . O.U.P. 9/6 
The splitting of the atom and the virtual acceptance of 
the flying saucer as a practical proposition make almost anything 
feasible in the realm of futuristic fiction though no one seems 
likely to project fiction into the future with such accurate paral- 
lelism as Mr. Wells. Mr. Suddaby’s principal notion of a sud- 
den fatigue in all metal objects and structures employed on Earth 
enables him to manufacture some startling and often amusing 
situations. The attendant idea of a race of ‘drain-pipe’ beings 
the Inhumans, who invade Earth from within its crust and are 
responsible for this ‘disease’ of metal, makes a clever change 
from the commoner planetary aliens from Mars or other pop- 
ular points in space. Mr. Suddaby also goes one better than 
most writers in this sphere in making his visitors not only 
capable of telepathic communication but able also to read the 
thoughts of humans and to will them to cease resistance. In 
these respects the book makes good reading. In any story of 
this kind, however, absolute consistency, such as Swift excelled 
in, is essential for complete success and although Mr. Suddaby 
admits difficulties with the shoes of horses, which come into 
their own again with the emergency, he fails to admit the disas- 
trous effect of the ‘disease’ on the metal tyres of carts which 
figure prominently in the movements of his observers. One can 
say little more of his characters, by the way, than that they 
serve to tell his story. In a more serious vein, towards the 
close, the author collates the death. of metal with the end of 
speed and a demand for co-operative reconstruction which 
teaches men again the art of building and a fellowship which 

only disaster brings. He could be right. 


SutcuiFF, R. Brother Dusty-Feet. Illus. by C. Walter 
Hodges. 231 pp. 8% X 54. O.U.P. 10/6 
This is the third of Rosemary Sutcliff’s stories about 
children in Tudor England, and it is as attractively produced 
as usual. This time the central character is a boy; Hugh is 
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an orphan of nearly eleven, and runs away from his unkind aunt 
to find a friend of his father’s at Oxford, taking with him his 
big dog and a pot of periwinkle flowers from the garden of his 
old home. Before long he falls in with a little band of strolling 
players, and attracted by their friendliness, particularly that 
of Jonathan, who plays “the devil in scarlet tights,” he joins 
the Company to travel with them along the dusty roads of 
South and West England and to act in their mumming and 
miracle plays in village, market town and Cathedral city. Ad- 
ventures befall them, they meet queer characters of high and low 
degree, Jonathan regales them with tales and old legends, and 
all goes well until, as the result of a chance meeting, Hugh 
finds he must choose between this life of wandering excitement 
and a new life of belonging to a family and continuing his 
education. The choice is hard, and we feel that Walter Hodges 
has emphasised very nicely the right note on which to end the 
book in his delightful drawing “Goodbye” in which the little 
company of players is disappearing round the bend of the lane. 
His illustrations are, as one would expect, very good indeed ; 
though the jacket design is less successful than usual, the sil- 
houette end-papers are a new and very pleasant idea. 

Miss Sutcliff’s books are a good introduction for the 
younger reader to the historical novel. Enjoyable though her 
books always are, however, one cannot leave them without wish- 
ing that her attitude to children and animals were less sentimen- 
tal, and that she would use greater restraint in her prettily 
descriptive passages. It has been interesting to read, alongside 


Brother Dusty-Feet, Rhoda Power’s Redcap Runs Away, a § 


story with a similar theme. This has not thé touch of fantasy 
which may attract the younger child to Miss Sutcliff’s book, 
but is more carefully written. 


Syme, R. J, Captain Anson. Illus. by W. Stobbs. 
192 pp. 74 X 5. . , Burke 10/6 


? 

Mr. Syme has put together a readable account of Anson's 
three year voyage in the Centurion, that voyage which, planned 
originally as a raid on the Spanish possessions in the Pacific, 
became one of the great records of endurance and resolution on 
the sea. 

Admiral Anson was a splendid seaman, an administrator 
of first rank, and one of the true founders of the naval tradition 
of the later eighteenth century. Little of these qualities un- 
fortunately is made evident in this book, though, of course, 
the author has not the room to deal with more than the bare 
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outlines of the story. Yet it does seem that Mr. Syme might 
well have given himself play to depict Anson as he more truly 
was had he not chosen to make the latter into his own narrator. 
The figure which thus emerges is a very colourless outline of 
that most remarkable seaman. However, this book should serve 
as an interesting introduction to this famous adventure and its 
commander. 





TreASE, G. The Baron’s hostage. Illus. by A. Jessett. 
155 pp, 83 X 5... : ‘ Phoenix House 9/6 

The period of Mr. Trease’s book is that of the confused 
year or two around Simon de Montfort’s victory at Lewes, and 
his eventual defeat and death at Evesham. The story concerns 
Michael Vallier, son of a poor Yorkshire knight who becomes 
the claimant to an ancient barony, finds himself involved in the 
barons’ wars with Henry III, and reaches his goal after becom- 
ing squire to the Lord Edward. In addition Michael has an 
interest in the fate of Arlette, a ward of the king, whose mar- 
riage Simon tries to arrange to his own advantage. 

It has always been a great merit of Mr. Trease’s work that 
his characters are above all entirely credible, as here. One feels 
that if children in the thirteenth century were not indeed like 
his Michael and Arlette, the difference does not really amount 
to much. 

Equally faithful to what is known is the crowded historic- 
al background, in which the most violent episodes depicted have 
their due warrant amongst the chroniclers. If then history for 

4 children can be absorbed through fiction, it is unlikely that they 
will find better opportunities than here, and didacticism apart, 
this is a rattling good story. 


Trinc, A. S. Young Master Carver. Illus. by A. 
Jessett. 156 pp. 84 X 5. ‘ Phoenix House 9/6 
One of the first of the new Pageant Books, stories with 
accurately detailed period settings designed to bring ‘history to 

life’ for boys and girls. 

The young carver is a craftsman in an age of craftsmen, 
600 years ago. Edward III is on the throne, the Army is in 
France, and the Plague starting up in England; but in monas- 
tery, cathedral, manor, palace and village wheelwright’s shop, 
craftsmen are at work. We follow the fortunes of one boy, 
born on Exmoor, as he makes his way to London and home 
again; a brilliant young worker in wood. Mr. Tring succeeds 
because amid so much possible material he has picked a simple 
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way. No elaborate plot is entangled with the day to day life 
of the time. There are dramatic incidents in the young carver’s 
life, rivalries, friendships, fights and flights, but mainly we are 
shown a series of bright pictures of pieces of his world. . One 
particularly good description is of evening in the Great Hall at 
Montacute, dogs and serving men on the straw by the fire, the 
candles extinguished, night closing down. It has been told 
before but never in a more human way. The explanations 
and odd items of information, the origins of phrases, the systems 
of rights on the moor and so on, are neatly sewn into the story, 
avoiding the effect of annotation. This glimpse of the thirteenth 
century may well remain vivid to children long after they have 
forgotten who succeeded Edward or what happened at Crecy. 


Watson, R. Forses- Ambari! Illus. by Kiddell- 
Monroe. 140 pp. 8% X 54. i O.U.P. 8/6 


Ambari! is a wholly charming book. It tells of the ad- 
ventures of two small African boys who get carried out to sea 
and are rescued by the likeably villainous captain of an Arab 
dhow who robs them of a lump of ambergris which they have 
found floating. He is himself swindled out of the same treas- 
ure by old Badfish and the stout Manowari, two black seamen 
who champion the bewildered but valiant castaways. 

In these days when children’s books are produced, like 
others, too numerously and perhaps too hurriedly for as much 
good and sincere writing as could be desired, it is a pleasure 
to meet with a story so refreshing, and so spilling over with 
humour and the delight of telling a good tale well. The 
writing is of the highest quality, fixing a scene or an incident 
with an artist’s eye and the relish of one who loves and under- 
stands his characters. The word ‘classic’ is not a safe one, 
but at least it may be said of Ambari! that it deserves a place, 
along with the other one or two works that appear during a 
year, on the bookshelves of every discriminating child. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe with 
a humour and elegance to match the text. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Acar, H. Abraham Lincoln. Illus. 143 pp. 
74 X 5. ; 


‘ ‘ ; Collins 7/6 

In the admirable Brief Lives series some volumes are 
already noteworthy as excellent achievements in balance and 
synthesis, and it is very easy to be sure that Mr. Agar’s book 
will take a front rank among these. 
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irver’s In this country it is probable that Lincoln is still an alien, 
ve are barely known figure, almost forbiddingly remote, existing in a 
One statue here and there, in a half-forgotten play by Drinkwater, 
fall at and in some high-sounding words about government by the 
e, the people. Yet, in fact, of Lincoln it may surely be said with far 
1 told more certainty than of most ‘great men’, that here indeed was 
ations a shaper of the world’s future, on whose decisions incalculable 
stems issues hung. And how conclusively this book proves the moral 
story strength which measured up to that responsibility! And how 
eenth well it depicts that essential humanity which in Lincoln was 
; have full and running over, and which makes him so much more 
recy. sympathetic a figure than Washington for instance. Yet 
Mr. Agar’s analysis is too honest to be entirely laudatory, and 
8 he does not fail to underline the occasions when the politician 
/6 was less than worthy of the man, occasions which must arise 
~ 23 for all statesmen faced with problems almost too great for them 


p Thee in which the decision is not simply between right and wrong, 
” but between the bad and the rather less than good. 





oo In all ways, this book should be an admirable guide to 
stoned this difficult, important, and too little known period of history. 
_ CoatswortH, E. The Enchanted. Illus. by Kiddell- 
, like} Monroe. 121 pp. 9 X 64. p ‘ Dent 12/6 
much Miss Coatsworth’s stories for children are among my 
asure favourites but I do not think she is at her happiest in this one. 
with It is a tale of the backwoods of Maine, the author’s own 
The country. A young man buys a derelict farm on the edge of the 
ident enchanted forest. His only neighbours are an old lumberman 
nder- and an odd family named Perdry who seem never to work and 
one, about whom the old lumberman throws out strange hints to the 
place, newcomer. Dave, however, is too matter of fact to accept such 
ing a ideas, and eventually marries one of the Perdry girls. All 
' goes well at first till Mollie develops strange characteristics and 
with when her family departs for the woods, she follows them. But 


love conquers the calling voice of the Enchanted and for Mollie 
and Dave there is a happy ending. 

That, in brief, is the story, but it lacks Miss Coatsworth’s 
usual genius—the magic is not convincing, perhaps because she 


7/6 tries to resolve it in words, and Dave has his roots too firmly 
are in the soil and never displays any characteristics which lead 
and us to expect he could believe in or understand such a situation. 
book Yet even if Miss Coatsworth fails to achieve her ultimate aim 


she invariably delights with her gift of words and her faculty 
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of acute and detailed observation. The backwoods country, the 
life and work of the farmer, the activities of a fox or a dog, 
the warm picture of the Perdry kitchen and many similar scenes 
glow in sharply accented colours and make this book worth 
reading, even if the reader refuses credence to the less normal 
features of the story. 


Diamonp, L. How we got our Bible. Illus. by S. 
Green. 192 pp. 73 X 5. F ‘ O.U.P. 8/6 

This is the story of how the Bible came to Britain, a story 
that begins in the days before Christ and ends in 1611 with 
the Authorised Version. Through the Dark Ages the spread 
of the Bible, and, indeed, its very existence, was in the hands of 
individuals rather than institutions, and this book is a chronicle 
of such men as Bede, Aidan, Patrick, Wycliffe and many others. 
For older children and adults who are serious readers of the 
Bible, Miss Diamond’s book can be recommended. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful if many children outside this category will read 
It. 

FarjEon, E. Martin Pippin in the apple orchard. 
Illus. by R. Kennedy. 305 pp. 83 X 54. O.U.P. 12/6 

It is a pleasure to see a new edition of Eleanor Farjeon’s 
Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. The last edition was 
published by Collins in 1921, the new one is issued by the 
Oxford University Press and is illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 

Remembering my enjoyment and delight in it as a story- 
teller, I re-read the book almost with apprehension. But the old 
magic is still there, this is still “such stuff as dreams are 
made on.” It is not fare for most children—though some will 
enjoy it—but for adults and girls in their ’teens, the time of 
dreams and undefined longings. 

The whole story is suggested by the Sussex singing game | 
of “The Spring-green lady”, but it has been transmuted by 
the touch of an artist until it has become a new creation. Martin 
Pippin, the wandering singer, helps the doleful Robin Rue to 
regain his love Gillian who has been imprisoned by her father. 
She is guarded in an orchard by six milkmaids, “sworn virgins 
and men-haters all.” Each day Martin bribes one of them 
with a story to give him one of the six keys to Gillian’s prison. 
Each story is well-told and original and has a corner of Sussex 
as background. 

Not only are the stories Martin tells love stories, but the 
setting of the tales is the story of the loves of the milkmaids 
and Martin himself. Each maid, be her name Jane, Jennifer, 
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Joyce, Jessica, Joscelyn or Joan has personality. The sketch 
of the sly old farmer is full of humour, Robin Rue has charac- 
ter even if it is depressing, Martin himself is a real person. The 
book is so full of gaiety, sunshine, fantasy and delight, that it 
transports us to another world, a world of dreams. There are 
poems and descriptive prose which is almost poetry, recalling 
nostalgically the sights and scents of the English countryside. 

This is a book which should be on the shelf of every story- 
teller and of every library. 


Guarescu!, G. Don Camillo and the prodigal son. 
Transl. by F. Frenaye. 221 pp. 8 X 53. Gollancz 10/6 

“One day Don Camillo was in the church talking things 
over with the Lord, and at a certain point he said : 

‘Lord, too many things in this world are out of joint’. 

‘I don’t see it in that way,’ the Lord answered. ‘Man may 

be out of joint, but the rest of the universe works pretty 

well’.” 

The person most out of joint in Don Camillo’s Little 
World is Peppone, the Communist mayor of the village where 
Don Camillo is the priest. In this collection of some thirty 
short stories, the priest and the mayor cross swords with the 
mischievous gusto of children: their exploits are described (and 
assessed) with a subtle wit and a wise understanding of human 
foibles which makes the book so much more than a mere collec- 
tion of funny stories. Young people should be encouraged to read 
this book—it will not only amuse them, it will teach them some- 
thing of human nature, and something, too, of the essence of 
good humour. 


HawkeEN, P. Air Hostess Ann. Frontis. 191 pp. 

74 X 5. , , , . ; . Lane 8/6 
Librarians are crying out for career books and here is one 

that is right up to date with a story of the training and experi- 
ence that may culminate in stewardess duty in a jet air liner. 
All the details about the qualifications, instruction and living 
conditions of the air hostess have been very neatly worked into 
the story. As far as one can judge, the facts are authoritative, 
and they will certainly be devoured by all girls attracted by the 
glamour of this work. A conscientious attempt has been made 

to de-glamourize the picture, and to stress the hard work, 
tedium and fatigue that an air hostess must be prepared to en- 
dure, but nevertheless the strongest impression that remains is 
still that of “the pretty, smiling young air. hostess” .moving 
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deftly about her work, while in the cockpit with his steady hand 
at the controls sits the handsome young pilot who will take her 
out to lunch when work is over. 

The ideal air hostess, indeed, seems to combine all the 
feminine virtues, charm, resourcefulness, patience, tact, fond- 
ness for children and domestic skill. The heroine of the story 
and her best friends show themselves to have or develop all 
these requirements, though there are others who fall by the way- 
side, and it is this over-simplified characterisation, and the con- 
ventional pattern of the personal relationships which makes this 
story rather ordinary in spite of its exciting theme. It is, how- 
ever, directly and simply written and a most useful source of 
information for the air-minded. 


Hogsson, R. P. Grass beyond the mountains. 256 pp. 
8 X 54 : ; ‘ ? , : Bell 12/6 
“Cowboys and Indians” is not as popular a game as it 
used to be but most boys still pass through the stage of wanting 
to be a cowboy. Some, hindered by celluloid heroes and comic 
strips, keep the romantic idea of a cowboy—riding the range 
with a ukelele and a six-shooter that always gets the right man. 
Boys will enjoy Grass Beyond the Mountains because it is 
real and not romantic, adult and not adolescent; it will leave 
them in no doubt of the hardships—and the attractions—of a 
cowboy’s life. It is the story of a trek by the author, Tommy 
Holte and Panhandle Philips into unexplored territory in 
British Columbia where in the 1930’s they established a four 
million acre cattle ranch. There are lots of thrills, grizzly 
bears, broncs and even Indians, but the general impression is 
of hard work, deplorable conditions, men as tough as moose 
hide and, in the end, worthwhile achievement. 
Even the style of the writing rings true, it is that of a 
man of action turned diarist and not of a man of letters who 
plays at being a cowboy. 


Lewis, A. W. Basic bookbinding. Illus. 144 pp. 

74 X 5. r , ‘ ‘ , Batsford 12/6 
The author sets out in this book to demonstrate clearly 

by means of step by step instructions and diagrams how books 

are bound by hand. The first three chapters deal with equip- 
ment, materials and basic operations, and then chapters follow 

on binding a single-section book, a multi-sectioned book, case- 
bound books, hollow back binding, library style binding, 
binding single sheets, and finally the lettering of books. The 
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1and many excellent diagrams by the author show every stage in 
- her each process and type of binding and the several half-tone 
plates are clear and helpful. Older children who are receiving 
the instruction in bookbinding at school would be able to follow 
ond- the processes described in this book and find out from it how 
tory to solve some of their problems. An adult student, if he so 
all desired, could teach himself the principles of bookbinding at 
way- home with the aid of this book. Recommended for libraries 
con- in all schools where bookbinding is taught. 
this | Lswis, H. Tha Gentle falcon. Illus. by E. Gibbs. 
co 250 pp. 84 X 54. 0.U.P. 10/6 


This touching story of the French princess who, at the age 
of seven, became the second wife of Richard II of England and 
gave him her heart so devotedly is told through the medium of 


2/6 Isabella Clinton, an English country girl with a French mother 
is it who is called upon to attend the little queen. 
ting Intrigue and treachery are rife in the land, there is mis- 
omic representation and disaffection among many who profess them- 
ange selves the King’s friends but serve only their own ambition and 
nan. it would be hard for the wisest of men to distinguish friend 
it is from foe. The French alliance is unpopular though the author’s 
eave moving portrait of the gentle dignity and resolve of the child 
of a wife makes the reader feel that, had time been vouchsafed, her 
nmy influence might well have altered the course of history. How 
y in true this story is I do not know—in any case the ill fated King 
four died without realising the potential quality of his queen, and 
zzly war between England and France threatened over her dowry. 
n is Isabella Clinton’s own love story provides a secondary 
oose theme and the author adroitly puts the case against Richard and 
for Henry IV through the mouth of. Gilles, her lover. The tur- 
of a moil of faction and counterfaction, plot and counterplot, the 
who high-handed folly of the King, the subtle scheming of Lancaster 


and the carefully fomented unrest and dissatisfaction among the 
people are presented with as dispassionate a judgment as seems 
possible at this distance of time. Yet in the eyes of his little 


2/6 queen Richard has personal qualities more nearly akin to those 
arly displayed when, as a boy King, he rode out to treat with Wat 
ooks Tyler and his malcontents. 

ulp- The story fulfills the real function of historical fiction 
low which is to provoke thought which may well lead to further 
ase- research into one of the darker but. not least important periods 
ing, of our history. Particularly recommended also for its glimpses 


The of ordinary family and court life both in England and France. 
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Loomis, A. Ride out singing. Frontis. 191 pp. 74 X 5. 

Lane 8/6 

This is a pioneer-farmer story set in the Canadian prairies 

and presented from the point of view of a seventeen-year-old 
girl who leaves England to keep house for her brother and his 
partner in a primitive farmhouse out in the wilds. There is an 
attempt to set the story in its period with waggon rides, long, 
white cambric drawers and riding skirts, unfortunately without 
the co-operation of the artist who gives on dust jacket and 
frontispiece a girl with a modern hair-style and open-necked 
shirt. The plot is slight; Phyllis Vernon adjusts herself to her 
new conditions, learns to housekeep and to farm, makes friends 
and is taught to skate, and finally falls mildly in love with an 
importunate wooer and thoroughly in love with a taciturn one. 
There is not enough original detail in the background, or variety 
in the characterisation to compensate for the thinness of the plot. 
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Illustration by E. Gibbs from The Gentle Falcon (O.U.P.) 
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NO JUVENILE LIBRARY 
can be complete WITHOUT 


I, CAPTAIN ANSON 
My Voyage Round The World—Retold by 


RONALD SYME 
10s 6d net 


BROGEEN FOLLOWS THE MAGIC TUNE 


by PATRICIA LYNCH 
10s 6d net 


by ANGUS MACVICAR 
9s 6d net 
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MAXWELL KNIGHT 
The Young Field 


Naturalist’s Guide 


A guide to the practical side of 
‘mature study in which the author 
‘is an acknowledged authority 
~ and about which least informa- 
* tion is readily available. Fine 
series of illustratnons. 10/6 net 


EVELYN CHEESMAN 
Insects Indomitable 


A readable account of insect life 
- throughout the world by the 
» former Curator of Insects at the 
~ Zeo. Astounding ways of life, 
’ provident, skilful, wise, of 
im creatures that have no power to 
Mm «think, Outstanding illustrations. 
- 12/6 net 


BOOKS, CHILDREN 
AND MEN 


by 
PAUL HAZARD 


This comprehensive analy- 
sis of the national traits 
of children's literature dis- 
cusses children’s books with 
pleasure and with gusto. 
It is an essential volume for 
all professional workers 
with children's books, 
stimulating, revealing and 
delightful. 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


You will be interested to know that our dear old friend 
Orlando the Cat has a new coat. In other words we 
can now offer you all the Orlando books by Kathleen 
Hale in a full cloth binding, with the picture covers, at 
little more than the price of the publisher’s paper board 


a 


HERE ARE THE TITLES 
Orlando : A Seaside Holiday 14/- 
Paper board edition 12/6 
Orlando : A Camping Holiday 10/6 
Paper board edition 8/6 
Orlando : A Trip Abroad 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando: His Silver Wedding 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando Buys a Farm 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando Becomes a Doctor 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando Keeps a Dog 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 
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ALSO THE SMALL OKLANDO BOOKS 
Orlando the Judge 4/- 
Orlando’s Evening Out 4/- 
Orlando’s Home Life 4/- 
Orlando’s Invisible Pyjamas 4/- 
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